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Me," PIT 


SIR, 


8 2 T is the misfortune of thoſe 
>. 1 Y b4 in your high ſtation to be ex- 
* * M poſed to multiplied addreſſes 

of fulſome panegyriſts; and 

the impertinent advice of over-weening 
friends: or diſtant views of ſelf-intereſt. 
Another inconvenience, which is to the 
full as troubleſome, are the indefatigable 
pains taken to ſtrain every laudable action 
of yours to a bad ſenſe, and miſrepreſent 
the beſt laid plans, as the offspring of 
an unexperienced head, entirely ulopian 


and chimerical. 


In whatever of theſe claſſes | we ſhall 
be ranged by the impartial public, we 
know not. But this we know, that we 


B write 


TI. 
write as Ss of our country, at all 
times inviolably attached to the Britiſh 
conſtitution; to men and names but 
occaſionally : and that when 1 5 . 
rate to ſupport her. 

The two principal heads we hive. to 

treat with you upon, are; 1. Why hi- 
therto England's conſtitution has been ſo 
much neglected, and her vigour impaired, 
2. 'That the can be reſtored to her 
genuine health but by ſuch a regimen 
as you have lately preſcribed; and of 
which the effects are in general felt 
throughout theſe kingdoms with the 
warmeſt ſenſe of gratitude. 

Jo ſtate matters in the cleareſt lioht | 
we can, and deduce effects from their real, 
not feigned cauſes; in order to ſne why 

- bitherto Britain's conſtitution has been 

nieglected and her vigour impaired, we muſt 

review matters ſo far back as from the 
acceſſion of the preſent illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover to the throne of Great Bri- 


tain. 


That moſt accompliſhed prince, Geor ge 
the 


13 1 

che firſt, our late gracious ſovereign, being 
of a philoſophical turn of mind, knew 
how much eaſe was to be preferred to the 
moſt ſplendid of earthly poſſeſſions, and 
dignities, when expoſed to frequentchecks, 
controul, and tumultuous oppoſition. 

From our hiſtory he had learned, that 
we were a nation not of the moſt meek. 
and quiet diſpoſitions ; that a trifle can 
elate or deject us: and that from our be- 
ing ſo prompt to give into a ſpirit of par- 
ty, we would as ſoon quarrel for a feather 
as a golden mine. In fine, thatas in the 
element ſurrounding us, our ſtorms were 
for the moſt part productive of danger, 
and our calms of very uncertain duration. 

He knew alſo, - that rather than be in 
the leaſt compelled to be happy, on 
ſuch occaſions, and upon very little encou- 
ragement by diſaffected leaders, we rea» 
dily incline to inſurreftions. 

The Engliſh throne appeared to hiad 
{till reeking with the blood of his royal 
couſin Charles the firſt ; and fince com- 
Fun vacated by that unhappy mo- 

. Re B 2 narch s 


141 
narch's miſled younger ſon, who died in 
exile ; where he had languiſhed out the 
' remainder of his life, a precarious depen- 
dent on the bounty of France. 

The reflections that naturally aroſe in 
the Hanoverian princefrom thoſe uninvit- 
: ing æras of our hiſtory, were the cauſe 

of his ſo long heſitating to accept of the 
Britiſh throne ; and were fince the rules 
of his conduct while he ſat thereon. For 
looking on himſelf as placed over a peo- 
ple on whom he could have not the moſt 
ſtrenuous reliance, from a retroſpect of 
the treatment which the rightful princes 
born and bred amongſt them had receiv- 
ed; he was cautious in the extreme about 
every act of his: leſt by any he might 
draw on his hereditary dominions, where 
his heart was naturally centered (for as 
we have from ſacred authority ub: fheſau- 
riſantur, ibi eft cor eorum) the reſentment 
of any power, or powers, that could not 
affect him as king of theſe realms. 

Always prepared for whatever viciſſi- 
tudes might happen, he took care (as pru- 
e 


159 
dence directed) for the wort events that 
might befall. This turn of mind his mi- 
niſtry rather abetted than oppoſed ; as it 
ſecured to them a greater ſhare of authori- 
ty. His conſtant requeſt to them was, 
« Gentlemen, take care, do not miſlead 
me; do not make me do any thing con- 
trary to the laws of eral : if you do, 
the fault be ſolely yours.” | 
| They upon moſt occaſions augmented 
his fears, repreſenting all opponents to 
their meaſures as perſons diſaffected to 
his ſacred perſon ; branding them at the 
ſame time with the odious term of jaco- 
Bites; which, they knew, was the ſure way 
of preventing the ſo ſtigmatized from 
having any interview with, in order to 
remonſtrate to, their ſovereign againſt 
proceedings detrimental to their country, 
and diſhonourable to his glory. 

This diffidence bred in his royal boſom 
againſt many excellent ſubjects, thro' the 
miſrepreſentation of iniquitous men, leſt 
their own bad conduct ſhould be called 
to a ſtrict account, made that monarch, 

in 


6 
in ſome foreign tranſactions lean per- 
haps to thoſe dominions, where his right 


could not be diſputed; and ſometimes 


perhaps not a little to the prejudice of 
thoſe he had been called to rule over. 
Such wrong ſteps are to be imputed entire- 


ly to thoſe falſe ſervants, thro whom the 
nation's features at that time were reflect- 


ed to the king in a very unfavourable light. 
That prince is ſaid to have never heen 
drove by Whitehall but he felt a kind of 
ſhudder, and changed countenance as he 
looked towards the place where the roy- 
al martyr his couſin had been executed. 
What were the conſequences of this 
miniſterial miſinformation to the throne? 4 
moſt ruinous ! under which we have la- 


boured to this day, or at leaſt till very 


lately. Immoderate ſums of money were 
granted on one ſide, for undue conceſſions 
of power on the other. 


Thus while the head looked one Way, 
and the mercenary ſervants another, the 


main buſineſs of the political family was 
neglected. No motive of glorious emu- 


lation 


[7] 


Tation being ſet up before their eyes, each 
member ſolely attended to the gratifying 


of his pafſions; and that they might be 
enabled ſo to do, was the chief care of 


the artificers of national degeneracy. 


Upon the lamentable diſcovery, how 
diſadvantageous a ſpirit of patriotiſm, true 
honour, and integrity, were to the fooliſh 


harbourers of them, the bulk of the 


people (ſeeing no other way to ſerve 
themſelves or families) went to market 
with their confciences. 

Nay with fo rapid a progreſs did cor- 
ruption and venality ſpread thro the land, 
that a leviathan miniſter had the parri- 
cide effrontery to declare more than once, 
that he knew the price of every man in 
England. 5 323 

But however bad the times were in 
which his wicked ſway prevailed, ſome 


honeſt boſoms, unaſſailable by bribery, were 


found, whom the tools of the court inſo- 
lently called, the unaccountables, the odd 


fellows. 


An 


181 
RY An anecdote of one of thoſe eminent 
parliamentary diſſenters ought to be for 
ever recorded ; and which tho' known 
to the generality of people now living, 
ought to be handed down to tk 
vi __.. | 
| A gentleman of ſmall 1 and 
i Fr under of the houſe of commons, hav- 
3 ing rendered himſelf dear to his coun- 
try, and odious to the court, by oppo- 
ſing all ſiniſter meaſures of the miniſtry; 
their Pſeudo-Machiavel thought it abſo 
lutely neceſſary to gain him over to their 
ſide at any rate. For which purpoſe an 
intimate of the ſaid gentleman's was ap- 
plied to, in order to ſound him, and make 
any offers in point of lucrative places, in 
caſe he would quit his unfaſhionable way 
of thinking ; to obſerve to him at the 
ſame time of how little avail his oppoſi- 
tion was, for there being a great majori- 
rity on the miniſterial fide, they were 
| ſure to carry every queſtion they wanted; 
that therefore all the good that could ac- 
erue to his ir, was by the perverſe- 
neſs 


[9] 
nels of his conduct to appear in a very 
fin goes but eee light to himſelf 
The empiayedd go- between hs mini- 
ſter and the honeſt member having 
opened his commiſſion with great warmth 
and hopes of ſucceeding; the latter 
made no immediate reply, but bid the 
ſtate agent dine with him the next day 
at his houſe. ; 
In the interval away hies the invites 
to the miniſter to let him know what had 
_ Paſſed; that the advantages he inſinuated 
to his friend were ſo far from being re- 
jected with any heat or acrimony, that 
he was invited to dine with him the 
next day. | They conſequently concluded 
upon his having ſwallowed the bait, 
otherwiſe he would not have given faid 
Invitation. 
ce True my friend, added the mi- 
niſter in the higheſt glee, therefore be 
ſure you do not fail to wait on and dine 
with him. You have carte blanche to bid 
him chuſe what place he pleaſes for 
l C himſelf 
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(10) 

himſelf, and point out in what way he 
would have his friends ſer ved. 
About the hour of dinner arrives the 
ſtate- emiſſary, equally rejoiced by the 
hopes of making his friend a proſelyte 
to the court, and of procuring him in 
return ſome very advantageous poſt. 

The true Briton called to his foot- 
man, and bid him ſerve in dinner; who 
obſerving a gueſt was to dine with his 
maſter, made humble ſigns as if he had 
ſomewhat to communicate to him aſide, 
which was, that he had nothing to ſerve 


up but the cold remains of a piece of 


mutton on which he had 1 the day 
before. 

te Well, officious fool, ah the ok 
ter, I know that very well, and mean 


that nothing elſe ſhall be ſerved. The 


gentleman you ſee with me 1s an inti- 


mate friend, with whom I make no 


manner of ceremony,” 
The cold fragment of mutton * 
laid on the table, to it ſat the inviter 


and ned, the latter following all the 
movements 


T2280) | 
movements of the former, to ſee how this 
ſtrange repaſt ſhould end. There was a 


| tankard of porter, and a pint of port 


wine placed on a dumb waiter by ny 


of regale for their drink. 


Dinner over, the Nene who was 
to have been ſeduced, ſaid to his friend. 
« Now Sir, I will give an anſwer to your 
propoſal of yeſterday ; which I did not 
chuſe to do ſooner, leſt I ſhould mar your 


appetite. ' Be pleaſed to inform the great 


man by whom you are employed to draw 
me over to his party, that while I can afford 
to dine upon a bit of cold mutton and 
drink a pint of port after it, I ſhall not 


deſert my country's intereſt.“ 


The other, thunderſtruck with ſo un- 
expected an anſwer, returned with dejec- 
tion to his maſter, telling him all their 
labour had been in vain. It may very 
juſtly be obſerved here by our readers, 


what could be the miniſter's preſſing mo- 
tive to gain over one man to his party, 
he having already a conſiderable majority 


C2 of 


Gy 
of the corrupt and venal ſenate n 
to his intereſt. 

It was not from being * any hes 
ceſſity to effectuate his anticonſtitutional 
meaſures in the leaſt, that he wanted 
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| the vote of ſaid ſolicited gentleman ; but 
it was in order to turn patriotiſm into ris 


dicule, could he have got him over to his 
fide ; and moreover to give a varniſh to 
his cauſe, by prevailing on a man of ſuch 
acknowledged * to liſt nn, * 
banner. 
Thus when a company mer "Rl 
have any ſcheme to ſet on foot, in order 
1 to take in the credulous publick, their 
fuft care, if they can, is to get ſome 
| man of reputation and character; who 
by entering into partnerſhip with them, 
may give a gloſs to the plan, and add 
conſequence to the ſociety, =_ E 
This pleaſing reflection ariſes from the 
above anecdote ; to wit, what a check 
one honeſt man can be to the overgrown 
monſters of power, with their mercenary | 
tribes, however numerous, at their heels. 
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(13) 
What a happy proſpect muſt Eng- 
land promiſe to herſelf, nay the revival 
of ſher long- faded glory, when, like the 
abovementioned patriot, a private gentle- 
man, equally remarkable for his diſinte- 
reſtedneſs and frugality of table, ſhall 
by no other power than that of his pro- 
bity, love of his country, and uncom- 
mon abilities, have the helm of the ſtate 
— to his hand! 
Buy ſuch a pilot how uin phendy l. is 
the great veſſel of Liberty ſteered, while 
attendant Victory from the topmaſt-head 
points the ſtreamers to every harbour 
where ſhe is to hurl deſtruction, and roar 
the reſentment of a too long abuſed and 
injured people againſt the wanton ag- 
greſſors; encouraged thereto by the im- 
becillity or villainy of thoſe who had 
formerly ſtood at the helm. 
- [Under fo true and national guidance 
acts of hoſtility will be carried on in earn- 
eſt. No ſmuggling. war will be made. 
The ſcared enemy will. feel a running 
fire all along the maritime ſkirts of his 
___ domunions, 
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dominions; and when one place is ruin- 
ed, ſhall be uncertain 'whither to ſend 
troops in order to oppoſe the next deſcent.. 
This is the effectual way to deſtroy the 
navy of France ; in her own harbours : 
and not to let them out that we may after 


Chace them on the main ſea. - In order 


to excite a diſlike in the people againſt 
ſuch vigorous meaſures, the maſked ene- 
mies of England, and warm friends to 


our enemies, inſinuate every where, Is 


it not to be feared that other powers will 
take umbrage at ſuch violent invaſions; 


and apprehending that we are going to 


aſſume the ſovereignty of the eas 5 5 


unite againſt us? 


Can Spain, nde bound Ww trea- 
ties, and-united by blood to France, be 
a tame and unaffected ſpectatreſs of all 
that is done in a neighbouring country? 
Will ſhe not have reaſon to dread a like 


treatment from us, on the very firſt 


pretext that we may form of picking a 
quarrel with her ? | 


a 
To wave entering into a prolix diſcuſſion 
on this topic, let us ſuppoſe the worſt; a 
war with Spain The conſequence of which 
muſt turn out to our advantage, and to her 
very great detriment. That the old re- 
ceived notion in England, war with 
France but peace with Spain, holds no 
longer good, can be very eaſily explained. 
Before the throne of that monarchy had 
been filled by a prince of the houſe of 
Bourbon, the maxim was then good. Be- 
cauſe the political views of Verſailles and 
the Eſcurial were quite different; nay more 
frequently in hoſtile oppoſition than other- 
wiſe. But ſince, unhappily for us, that 
kingdom has been Bourbonized, her coun- 
cils are influenced by the politics of France, 
and the chief trade of all her ports is 
Z tranſacted by merchants of that nation. 
H Nay, to ſpeak the genuine truth, the Spa- 
niards gradually diveſt themſelves of their 
country's ancient cuſtoms, manners, dreſs, 
and become every day more and more 
frenchified. 
LE We 
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We can prove from facts, that whey in 
bpen war with either of theſe nations, the 
other acts the part of an indirect and clan- 
deſtine enemy to us, the more formidable, 
as ok pos. ſcreened from our reſentment. 

In the late war between England and 
Spain, the privateers of the latter were not 


only ſuffered to cruiſe off the rivers mouths 


of France; but to fail up, to anchor in 


them, and to cut off their moorings all 
Engliſh trading veſſels : while no ſhips of 
force belonging to us were allowed to mo- 
leſt them. | | 


What greatly aggravated ſuch partial 
conduct of the French was, that the crews 


of moſt of thoſe privateers they fo in- 


dulged were their own countrymen ; them- 
ſelves the proprietors: having obtained 
powers from the court of Spain to hoiſt 
the flag, and in their own river commit 
depredations on the trading part of the 
Britiſh ſubjects who were gn wealth 
and happineſs to them. 

It is notorious that at a certain is of 


the aforeſaid war, above twenty merchant 
4: veſſels 


is 


"C21 
veſicle. were drawn up cloſe to the city of 
Bourdeaux, becauſe a privateer under Spaniſh 
colours, the whole crew French, infeſted 
the river up as far as the citadel of Blaie, 


in order to immediately board, and make 
prizes of all our veſſels that ſhould e 


to fall down the river. 
Nay two or three were audaciouſly cut 


from their moorings, though under the pro- 


tection of ſaid citadel; from which not 


a gun was fired to prevent the violation: 


perhaps the governor was part owner of 


the ſaid privateer. 


There happened to be at that very time 
a New-England floop bored for ten guns, 
lying with others terror-bound at Bour- 
deaux. The captain being a ſpirited fel- 
low, and quite provoked at the uſual delay 
of our then miniſterial agents ſending con- 
voys, propoſed to all the captains of Eng- 
liſh, Scotch, and Iriſh veſſels there, to col- 
lect (and that he would give as much as 
any one) a ſum ſufficient to purchaſe g guns, 
ammunition, Sc. and then to chuſe the 
ſtouteſt fellows of each veſſel to put on 


board him, that he would anſwer for tak- 


- ing 


7 18) 
ing the laid privateer, and hig them 
all far from the reach of danger. 

This propoſal was ſo chearfully received 
by all the maſters of the veſſels, that they 
gave with alacrity the ſum required. Our 
merchants reſiding there (their letters to 
England for a convoy not producing the 
deſired effect) not only approved the pro-· 
poſal, but contributed very handſomely to : 
enable the execution of it. | 

The ſelect of each veſſel for going on 
board the New-England ſloop were named, 

and each jolly tar ſeemed proud of being 
choſen. But the French dark agents at 


Bourdeaux, ſeeing the certain danger the 


privateer was in, ſhould the ſaid plan of 
the Engliſh be carried into execution, ap- 
plied to the governor of the city, who, to 
the aſtoniſhment of all impartial people, 
iſſued an order, forbidding any perſon, un- 
der ſevere penalties, to furniſh the Engliſh 
maſters. of veſſels with powder, ball, &c. 
that it would be violating the neutrality that 

was fo be obſerved; threatening at the ſame | 
time to confine them, ſhould he hear of 


their purchaſing any. . 
Our 
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Our poor tars, diſappointed of their 
ſport, got ſome of our leading merchants 


there to repreſent to the governor, that 
hen he would not permit Britiſh ſubjects 


to purchaſe ammunition, &c. fer their de- 
fence, leſt the neutrality ſhould be violated, 
they humbly apprehended, that it was ma- 
nifeſtly ſo, by ſuffering: the faid privateer to 
infeſt the river; and that they therefore 
hoped, - nay prayed, he would ſend an 
armed veſſel down in his maſter's name, to 
order or drive the ſaid privateer out of the 
river. 301 | 
To this very modeſt requeſt, from 2 
people by whom Bourdeaux benefited fo 
much every year, the governor's evaſive 
anſwer was ; that truly he had no orders 


from his court for any ſuch proceeding : 


that he could by no means accede thereto, 
it being as much as his place was worth. 

| Moſt people put a proper conſtruction 
on the ſaid ſtrange conduct of the gover- 
nor; who ſo far from being reprimanded 


for it by his court, was no doubt by his 


1.2 private 


( 20 ) 
private. inſtructions encouraged to favour 
the Spaniards on all occaſions agua: the 
Engliſh. 1 
The poor men were l wo lan- 


guiſh away and ſpend their money un- 


profitably for a long ſeries of time, receiving 
frequently the diſagreeable news of ſome 
veſſel belonging to their fellow-ſubje&ts 
being taken, chaced, or run aſhore, in, or 
juſt off the river's mouth by Moreau ; that 
was the captain of the privateer' 8 . 
a native of Bourdeaux. 
Nay we the writers of this letter hap- 


pened to be at that very time paſſengers 


on board a veſſel bound to Bourdeaux, but 
were informed of the privateer's coming 
down juſt as we entered the river, where- 
upon we got into a French fiſhing boat, 
and made for the next ſhore. 

On our landing we walked to a few huts, 
and there got ſome bread and wine to 
refreſh us; during which ſcanty repaſt we 
heard the people of the houſe (not ima- 
gining from our Engliſh dreſs that we un- 
derſtood French) lamenting to each other 

our 
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our. having eſcaped the privateer; in 
which we learned all their relations were. 
We thought that no place to abide long in, 
paid for what we had, and bore away for 
the next town where we might reſt in 
ſafety. We ſet out the next morning for 
Bourdeaux, where we found the Engliſh, 
Sc. in great clamours about the gover- 
nor's partial conduct, and informed them 
of what had happened to us, which con- 
firmed their ſurmiſes. 

This inſtance we think e 
e of French partiality towards the 
Spaniards, when we are at war with the 
latter. What we are going to quote, will 
not prove leſs ſo of Spaniſh partiality to- 
wards the French, when we are n 
in hoſtilities with them. 

Ihe affair we are going to ſpeak of, is 
that of the Antigallican's prize, le duc de 
Penthievre, a rich Eaſt Indiaman, taken 
by uncommon bravery, and effuſion of 
blood, at the loſs of ſeveral courageous ſub- 

jects lives. 
| The 
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The French officers on board the fai 
ſhip never once denied her being a lawful 


prize, but thanked our gallant countrymen 


for their courteous behaviour to them as 


priſoners. Vet theſe very men had been 


but a few days on ſhore at Cadiz, _ 
the iniquitous governor of the city, 
ing entirely devoted to the intereſt of 3 
had them not only tutored, but eneou- 
raged, to go back from their firſt volun- 
tary declaration of the legality of the faid 
prize; and to aſſert that their having ſaid 
ſo proceeded from a ſenſe of fear while i in 
the power of the Engliſh. / „ 
The wicked governor, not fatisfied to 
make thoſe unhappy as well as ungrateful 
men apoſtatiſe from their firft candid decla- 
ration, hired ſome low-livedSpaniſhwretches 
to {wear they were on the beach ſpectators 
of the engagement, which was (accord- 
ing to them) within gun-ſhot of the fort. 
To fupport which allegation they pro- 
duced ſeveral balls found on the ſhore, 
which they gave their affidavits had been, 
ſhot from the Antigallican, though they 
had 
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had been there purpoſely ſcattered by ſaid 
varlets employed by the governor, hav- 
ing previouſly learned the bore * the En- 
; gliſh privateer's guns. 
In an unprecedented and peremptory 
* manner Was the ſaid legal prize, le duo 
; de Penthievre, deelared unlawful; and, upon 
1 the brave Foſter's refuſing to give up what 
was undoubtedly his by every right of 
war, outrages were committed that I am 
ſorry to ſay reflect diſhonour on the flag 
and majeſty of the people of England. 
The former was audaciouſly turned to 
(corn, and the lives of ſome of the latter 
wantonly ſported with hy way of ſhooting at 
2 mark to win a prize. The particulars re- 
7 lative to the ſaid ſhameful affair have been 
bo often repeated in our news- papers, as to 
| ; tender it unneceſſary for us to enter there- 
upon here; wherefore we. ſhall confine 
4 ourſelves to a few obvious reflections. 
The Roman people, of whom we pride 
= ourſelves ſo much to be the copiers, had 
ſuch a 5 ſenſe of their own dignity, 
that 
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that they looked upon the puniſhment of 
a fellow- citizen in a moſt extraordinary 
light. | 
What a heinous crime does Cicero 
charge Verres with for having a Roman 
citizen whipt in Sicily, which he looked 
upon as an indignity to the ſtate; where- 
fore he paints in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
« Was it proper for a man who could ſay, 
civis Romanus ſium, I am a citizen of Rome, 
cad: virgis to be ignominiouſly ſcourged ?” | 

What an aggravation does this great 5 t 
Roman orator make of a Roman's pu. 
niſhment, that, during the rigorous ſeverity 
he had undergone, he beheld Italy the 
land of liberty which allowed no ſuch | 


flaviſh treatment to be inflicted on any of 


her free-born ſons. 

It muſt be obvious to every reader to 
conclude, in what a pathetic manner ſuch | 
a genius as Tully's would paint the un- | 
merited murder of free-born Engliſh ſai- 
lors, wantonly flaughtered in the harbour | 
of Cadiz, under the Britiſh flag, the palla- 
dium of liberty, by _— Spaniards, in | 


con- 
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contempt of the laws of nations, Fc. in 


mere gs rm to their dearly beloved 


French. 


As in the two above cited examples we 


have to a demonſtration proved the mu- 


tual affection of French and Spaniards to 
each other, ſo we have ſhewed thelr bare- 
faced partiality in conſequence againſt us 


whenever we are at war with either. 


One article of this ſhameful biaſs is uni- 


verſally known, to wit, that which ever 


of the two kingdoms happens to be the 
neutral one, hinders not her ſubjects to go 
on board the privateers and king's ſhips 
of the other engaged in war. 

For example; if we be at war with 
France, Spain remaining neutral, all the 


privateers fitted out from Bayonne and the 


ſeveral French ports in the bay of Biſcay 
have commonly as many Spaniards on 
board as French. N ay ſome privateers have 
been found entirely manned with the for- 


mer, and thoſe chiefly from St. Sebaſtian's 


and other harbours along that coaſt, which 


are ſaid to be the ür of the beſt ſeamen 
in n Spain. 
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If. on the contrary we ſhould be en- 
gaged i in a war with Spain, France remain+ 
ing neuter, the ſeamen of all the French 


ports in the bay of Biſcay, acknowledged 


to be the beſt the king of France has, go 
2 board the privateers of St. Sebaſtian, 
Whole crews of French, captain 

— all, fought againſt us in the laſt war 
with Spain under Spaniſh commiſſions, The 
privateers were fitted out by French mer- 
chants. The ſame practice had been followed 


by Spaniſh merchants . we were in 


war with France. 


From theſe premiſes it cannot er . 
upon as a ſtrained power to aſſert that 


ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Bour- 


bon to the throne of Spain, when we are 
nominally at war but with one, we are ac- 
tually ſo with both, having to encounter 
the ſeamen of the two nations fighting but 
under the flag of one. Therefore inſtead of 


the old maxim, peace with Spain and 


war with France, let us adopt hencefor- 
ward, ſince both kingdoms are ruled by 


the ſame time.“ 


This 
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This a will acerue from ſuch 
2 conduct, that having very little additional 
ſtrength to cope with in point of ſeamen, 
the ſhips of the two nations will be thinner 
manned than if one only was concerned. | 
Our privateer-men, &c. will therefore 
have a multiplied chance of taking prizes 
to enrich themſelves, - their owners, and 
their country. 

We are aware that this is a doctrine 
ſome people will wince at; notwithſtand- 
ing which we'are confident that whenever 
it ſhall be vigorouſly purſued, England's 
glory and wealth will riſe to that climax 
they ought ; her name be revered; and her 
anger dreaded among the nations. 

We cannot though with ſome regret 
but own, that her name had for ſome years 
paſt ignominiouſly dwindled in the eſteem 
of other powers, and her floating fortreſſes 
from their inefficacy have been turned 
to deriſion. On the change of Amſterdam 
every Briton has been long treated with 
contempt, and, fince the capture of their 
— ling ſhips, with atrocious inſolence. 
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- We hear. ſome objectors to our above ; 


eee cry out here with an air of tri- 


umph, Well gentlemen ſpeculatiſts, who 


from your cloſets want to cut out more 


work for our navy, by making us jointly 


war with France and Spain; do you thin 
the Dutch, who fancy themſelves to be ſo 
highly injured by us, will not figure in, on 


ſo favourable an occaſion, in order to have 


reprizals on us for our late multiplied cap- 


tures on them. The Dutch have money, 


the Dutch have ſeamen, and can ſoon have 


ſhips. Moreover it is to be apprehended 


that they have not the moſt cordial ans 
tion for us.” 

We are not Rao that the Dutch 
have money; that they abound in ſeamen 


we likewiſe know: but that they can ſoon 


fit out any conſiderable number of ſhips 
of war is not ſo clear to us. As to their 


not having a very cordial affection for the 


Britiſh dominion, is we believe not a mat- 


ter of doubt in the opinion of any perſon 


acquainted with their preſent corrupt ſyſ- 
tem of politicks. i 
In 


>. FO 


tax). | 
In return for their ingratitude to E ng- | 
land, to whoſe generoſity they owed their 
firſt exiſtence, all we and every good Engliſh 
ſubject need ſay on the occaſion is, 'un-dam 
them; and delenda eft Carthago be the motto 
of our fleet: which would ſoon be found 
far from an impoſſibility, when their un- 
grateful Mynheer-ſhips ſhall provoke us to 
purſue ſuch violent meaſures. 
But our objectors ſtill continue, * hold 
E gentlemen, fince you appear in ſo drawcan- 
ſirly a humour, grant us engaged with the 
above three powers, and that the war 
2 ſhould go on favourably for England; 
4 would not the remaining potentates of 
F Europe that have fleets, to wit, Ruftia, 
Sweden, Denmark, &c. take the alarm, 
and be rouzed by the ſollicitations of others 
to look upon us as meditating an abſolute 
empire over the ſea? Should they alſo join 
their fleets, we hope Sirs, you are not ſo 
| blindly national as to think the navy of 
Great-Britain a match for them all? If 
you do, we are inclined to think you will 
not find many to join you” in ſaid ex- 
travagant opinion. 


— 
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Theſe objectorslead us infinitely beyond 
what we meant at our firſt ſetting out. 
But however for ſuppoſition ſake let us 
grant them the queſtion they beg. We 
believe the preſent number of our ſhips of 
war, is not inferior, nay is equal to the fleets 
of all the other European powers. We 
can get men ſufficient to man them in the 
three kingdoms and colonies by proper en- 
couragement, and taking e 
perſons of all religions. 

From the experience of l years 
paſt we are convinced, that the-Iriſh roman 
catholics, by whom our privateers have 
been chiefly manned, and many of them 
officered, fight with as much national ap- 
petite againſt the French and Spaniards, 
as any other of our ſubjects. This is an 


additional nurſery of ſeamen to the a- 


mount of many thouſands, and in general 
very brave fellows, as they have proved 
themſelves on moſt occaſions. 
What a number of hands; what a uſe- 
ful reſource had we been ſo long deprived 
of, through a ridiculous prejudice of reli- 
gion. There is no reaſoning againſt facts. 
Therefore 
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Therefore we think that this new ſeminary 
for our navy ought to be cheriſhed, and 
meet with all ſort of encouragement, as it 
not only gives a new ſtrength to our fleet, 
but proves alſo an effectual bar to the Iriſh 
brigades i in the French ſervice being able to 
recruit any poor Roman catholics in Ire- 
This hint we think ſufficient for thoſe 
who have the preſent managemeut of af 
fairs, and therefore humbly ſubmit it ta 
Z whatever improvement their ſuperior judg- 
ments ſhall think it capable of. 1 
No ſuppoſing our fleet equal in num- 
ber to all thoſe combined adverſaries, we 
may claim perhaps a ſuperiority in regard 
to our common men in general for their 
; perſonal bravery, and more alert manceuvre 
in all maritime duty, _ 

Things being thus pretty near upon. 2 
par, there remains but one inconveniency 
which we have to ward againſt ; and that is 
the paſhbility of the enemies landing for- 
ces in ſome part of our territories, in 
Which they may commit great depredations, 
conſidering the fewneſs of our regular 

troops: 


E 

troops: and that while we are all formi 
dable at ſea, we might receive a e 
wound in the heart. That a numerous 
corps of the enemy once landed, Which 
when determined upon, by watching all 
opportunities, is practicable, may traverſe 
from one end of the kingdom to the other 
raiſing contributions, there being no forti- 
fied places to impede them. Our army 
often being a limited number, can never be 
ſufficient" to cover our ſhores to Frerent 
ſuch landings. i VIBE 
Muſt we then increaſe- hs number of 
our regular forces? by no means. T hat 
would be an unwholeſome plenitude. For 
they would rather be a clog than an addi- 
tion to our national ſtrength, Wich e 
principally in our inſular ſituation; 
It being quite foreign to our views, as it 
is eſſentially againſt our intereſt, to dream 
of conqueſts on the continent, we need 
not a greater number of troops than what 
is neceſſary to ſupport the execution of the 
civil power and the pomp of ſtate. Our 
sertain defence againſt an invaſion, next to 
our 
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our fleet muſt be a true conſtitutional mi- 
litia, which for a long period of time had 
been oppoſed under the falſe ſuggeſtion, 
that moſt of the conſtituents of a natural 
militia, as well officers as private men, would 
be jacobites; and that conſequently the 
preſent happy eſtabliſnment would be in 
the greateſt danger from the revival of 
ſuch an inſtitution. | 

The few men, eſpecially in England, 
who took up arms in the laſt rebellion, 
prove how little we have to fear from ja- 
cobite principles. No national argument can 
from them be produced againſt our having 
a general militia throughout the kingdom. 
By which means there will be ſufficient 
numbers (without the people's groaning un- 
der the exorbitant charge of a numerous 
ſtanding army quite uſeleſs in time of peace) 
to repel all attempts to land in ſmall bodies 
from veſſels that may be lucky enough, 
by ſeveral accidents, as the wind chang- 
ing, &c. to eſcape the vigilance of our 
ſtationed ſhips. In the mean time com- 
miſſioned fleets, armed with Britain's re- 
ſentment, will ſcour the coaſts of whatever 
i power 
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power Hall be imprudent enough " of- 
fend us ; as they do now that of France, 


where the ſcared inhabitants of every port 


go to bed in tremors, leſt their next wak- | 
ing ſhould be to the roar of our cannon. 


That we may never be ſurprized by a 


deſigning enemy in conſequence of a long 
peace, it will not be amiſs always to keep 


a certain number of ſailors and marines in 


the king's pay. The former while on ſhore | 


might at leiſure hours be taught the ſer- 


vice. of landmen. Our marines ſhould be 

: parcelled out in cruiſers to convoy ſhips, 'or 
fleets of obſervation, to be occaſionally ſent 
out, or even for mere parade, and there 
be taught the ſervice of ſeamen, Thus 


i 
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they both might mutually ſupply the defi- 


ciency of either corps. 


By ſuch a method, we ſhould. not 16 
often as we had been heretofore be expoſed 
to a want of ſoldiers upon land-expeditions, 
or of ſeamen on board our ſhips.: This is a 


very eaſy way of doubling numbers by 
having men taught to act in a two-fold 
capacity. And heaven knows if they have 
not over and above all requiſite time neceſ- 
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fary to be made proficients in either ſervice. 
Suppole to encourage them a little addi- 
tional pay were allowed. It would not be a 
miſapplication of the nation's treaſure, and 
would turn to a much better wrount * 

many foreign ſubſidies. 1 
This likewiſe is but a hint cen out to 
widen heads to digeſt and bring to maturi- 
ty Thus far as to what regards our exterior 
ſtrength-—But when we take a retroſpect of 
the core of the body politic, the repreſen- 
tatives of the nation about ſeven years ago, 
it was almoſt entirely corrupt; but it is 

nau hoped will never be ſo foul again. 

| Becauſe upon every new election, 
patriot ſtateſmen, who deſire to be miniſters 
no longer than the voice of the public ſhall 
approve their meaſures, will ſcorn to apply 
the influence of power, or palmiſtry of 
bribes, to torture the coniciences of the de- 
pendent, or the poor, to vote againſt their 
own feeling. Then the lovelieſt of nymphs, 
ſweet Liberty, releaſed from the manacles 
of corruption and venality, will lead up a- 
new her jocund dance on the rich plains of 

Albion, her laſt favourite refidence. 
E 2 Os In 
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In conſequence none but worthy repre- 
ſentatives, the genuine choice of the people, 
will be returned in each ſucceeding ſenate, 
and not the needy dependentsof : a hay mi- 
niſter. With ſuch foul toads former parlia- 
ments have been too long infeſted. But ĩt is 
our happineſs to boaſt, that the preſent is un- 
tainted with ſuch filthy miſcreants as thoſe 
who in the vile days of general iniquity, 
gave reaſon to ſay; that all the poſts in the 
army, navy, courts of juſtice, as well: as 
church preferments, Sc. inſtead of being 
£4 conferred on the worthy as the recompence 
of merit, were proſtituted on the parlia- 
mentary betrayers of their country, and 
their next unworthy relations: which was 
the ſole cauſe of the eontemptible figure we 
have ſo long made in the eyes of Europe. 

Every honeſt man began to apprehend, that 
Monteſquieu's terrifying prophecy, relative 
to our conſtitution was near being fulfilled, 
Cette conflitution perira lorſque la puiſſance 
legiſlative fera plus corrompue que Pexecu- 
frice. ©. This conſtitution” (England's) 
#5 muſt fall to ruin whenever: the legiſlative 
* power 
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& "power ſhall be more corrupt than the 
wy executive.” 

"P he next fiep to reſides this -nation to 
her primitive purity, after the calling of a 
truly free parliament, will be to take a re- 
view of the liſt of placemen, : whoſe names 
to read ſome years ago was a ſhocking taſk ; 
it being the infamous catalogue of the moſt 
worthleſs ſcoundrels in the pation. Honour 
Hittink Beck: at reading them. 

Judge what a general depravity of man- 
ners muſt have prevailed, when ſtigmatized 
gamblers, pimps, and- informers, ſolicited 
to be made juſtices of the peace, becauſe 
more lucky raſcals than themſelves, by the 

| protection of ſome contemptible great folks, 
got the places they had fixed their eyes upon. 
I) be public will never complain at ſeeing 
= fuch diſhonourable names ſtruck off; but 
on the contrary will look on that miniſter 
as their guardian angel, who ſhall purify the 
ſaid contaminated places, by giving them 
to men of i integrity.and merit. 

What a noble encouragement would it 
be for arts and ſciences (and that without 
putting the nation to a farthing additional 
tax} 
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tax) to give places that require but, 


little attendance to the proficients in each, 


that they.might thereby be enabled to make 


a farther progreſs; and being thus ſheltered 
from the arrows of neceſſity, might take 


all the time requiſite for the finishing of 


their works. 


England may — to > herſelf ſuch hal- 
cyon days, when a miniſter ſhall be 


ſeen at his very firſt ſetting out to call near 
his perſon a gentleman diſtinguiſhed for his 
abilities, with a conſummate taſte of the 


{aid, 
Dui mores bominum  multorum vidit, & 
urbes, | Hon. 


and who has been greatly inß rumental to 


reſcue many wonders of antiquity from ob- 


livion and obſcurity. Phenix like he has 


made architecture ſpring up with new vi- 
gour, and ſoar ſyblimely from her long nEg> 


lected ruins. 
Let the example of the 8 greatneſs 


of the Pruſſian monarchy, (not to have any 
recourſe to the antients) prove how much 


the cultivation of arts and ſciences contri- 
butes 
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polite arts; of whom it may literally be 
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butes to eſtabliſh a nation's glory, and the 
aggrandizement of her power; and what a a 
fertile reſource it is in the * of adverſe 
fortune. 

When Charles the evelfih of Sweden, 
the mere ſoldier, loſt the batttle of Pulta- 
wa, all his laurels faded. When the greater 
Frederick loſt the battle of Colin, ſhort- 
ſighted reaſoners called it * battle of Pul- 
tawa. 

This erroneous concluſion proceeded from 
their not having conſidered, that Frederick 
was not only the warrior but the man of 
letters ; from whoſe inſtructive records, end- 
leſs reſources for all human exigencies can 
be derived by the qualified to ſearch therein. 

Why are the Dutch in ſuch a low point 
of reputation ? becauſe the polite arts are 
not encouraged amongſt them. Why has 
France held up ſo long her conſequence, in 
contradiction to the general frivolouſneſs of 
her people, their imbecility of body, and 
levity of mind? from no other reaſon than 
the encouragement ſhe gives by many foun- 
dations to all ranks of her 1 to apply 


to the polite arts. 
Finally, 


- FJ 
- 'Finally, what has made England for 4 
number of years degenerate ſo rapidly from 


her former glory? the total neglect of in- : 


genious men, (except party-writers) by a 
ſacceſſion of worthleſs miniſters, whom 


their country will always: mention with hor- 


ror- 

But things will "PIE A quite different 
aſpect, and the gloom of national deſpon- 
dency be diſſipated, when the ſun of pa- 


triotiſm ſhall riſe anew in a diſintereſted 
ſenator. A ſenator who by no other cabal, 


faction or party, than unfaſhionable virtues, 
and the blaze of ſuperior abilities, ſhall 


triumph over all vicious oppoſition, be in- 


vited to the cloſet, and at laſt gain the ears 
of his royal maſter that had been ſo long, 
and fo induſtriouſſy prejudiced againſt him. 

With what agreeable ſurprize muſt an 
aged monarch at the decline of life hear 
truths relative to the nations welfare, that 


had never been even hinted. to him before! 
with the greateſt ſatisfaction will he ſee the 


young heir of his dominions imbibe his firſt 


notions cf kingly patriotiſm from ſo pure a 


fountain. 
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80 excellent a Mentor will give his young 
Telemachus a fair and ingenuous view of 
the. people he is deſigned by. providence to 
reign over. He will let him know that there. 
is NO nation under the ſun will go greater 
lengths for promoting their monarch's glory, 


when aſſured that its ultimate end is the 
kingdom s welfare. 


the guide of his councils that miniſter who 
Fall employ no other craft but public virtue 
keep himſelf in place; nor chuſe to co- 
Perate with any but a freely elected, and 
l ninfluenced parliament: who will not let 
the ſtanding army be augmented beyond 
the barely required numbers : but will take 


care to have a conſtitutional militia eſtabliſh= 
ed, the fleet manned as above hinted, and 


always in readineſs to act. 
An iſland thus adminiſtered (being un- 
attackable at home) may ſpread the terror 
of her name to any, nay the remoteſt parts 
of the world, that thro' wantonneſs or 
I baſe proceedings ſhall provoke her indigna- 
tion. On ſuch occaſions ſhe ought always to 
ſtrike home to revenge the inſults offered to 


. her 


A prince thus naſttuctecr will adopt for 
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Her; anc ce preven 

ters daring to repeat then. 
To the inhabitants of ſuch an land 
juſtly applied the tg lines with 
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il com e the 1 3 


Virgi 


From them will ſpring oy people 
ceſsful in war ſhall give laws to oth 
tions. 
but that of the ſea; and with their fa 
world ſhall reſound. | 
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empire ſhall Know no 
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